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The SANITAS 
== APPLIANCES. 


Last week we showed illustrations of the Sanitas 
Closets. 











In this issue we illustrate some of the Sanitas Traps. 
They are made in nine styles. 
The Sanitas is the only Self-Scouring, Water-Seal 


Trap which retains its Seal against Siphonage, 





Back Pressure, Evaporation and all the other enemies 
of the Seal of Traps. 


It can be used with or without special Trap Ventilation, and has been the cause 
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of improving the plumbing legislation: in some of the most important cities of the oo) 
country. It is free from all obstructions to the Water-way, such as Gates, Valves, or Ag) 
salls, and has no working parts to get out of order. 

Our new Catalogue gives Full Information on all Sanitas specialties. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., Makers and Proprietors, 
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54 Gold St., Cor. Fulton, NEW YORK. 219 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 
Upholstery Department. 


We are Making a Specialty of 


.'.. INTERIOR FURNISHINGS....:. 


For Public Buildings, Churches, Halls, Cars, Club Houses, 


As well as Private Residences, 











And especially solicit correspondence in this direction. We have artists of merit 
in the getting up of original designs, and unlimited resources to draw from. 








JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO.. 


558 & 560 Washington St., and 30-34 Harrison Ave. Extension, 


Bos TON, - - - - MASS. 
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¢ NEW idea in exhibition buildings has been developed in 


Germany, which we commend to the notice of the Chicago 

architects. It is proposed to hold a universal exhibition 
at Berlin a year or so hence, and some South German enthu- 
siast, reflecting that Berlin, which is situated in the middle of 
a vast, sandy plain, lacks landscape interest, has hit upon the 
plan of supplying this, and accommodations for the exhibition, 
by one operation. In brief, he proposes to build a mountain 
and a lake in the suburbs of the city. The mountain is to be 
composed of the material dug out of the lake, and is to be 
hollow. ‘There will be three peaks, one of which is to represent 
a volcano, by uniting in it all the smoke-stacks from the steam- 
boilers, blast-furnaces and other coal-consuming apparatus. 
The skeleton of the mountain is to be of masonry or concrete, 
with enormously high, vaulted ceilings, sustained by piers or 
columns, and light is to be admitted by large openings, situated 
in the bottom of ravines, and invisible from the plain below. 
seautiful cascades will rush down the mountain sides, fed by 
the steam-pumps on exhibition, which will draw the water from 
the lake, into which it finally returns. ‘The lake itself will 
serve for aquatic contests, and the display ot many interesting 
objects, and on the shore is to be situated a reproduction of an old 
German town, with its narrow streets, and carved-oak houses, 
in which will be accommodated the side-shows, which now 
form so large a part of an exhibition of the kind. Of course, 





that the various structures had been prepared by the inhabitants 
of different planets, and rained down at random on Fairmont 


Park. 


| HE city of Washington is suffering from an embarrassment 

of riches. It has just received a fine new statue of La- 

fayette, and has no place to put it. Lafayette Park, 
which fronts the White House, would naturally be an appropri- 
ate place for a statue of the person whose name it bears ; and 
a foundation has been actually put in for the monument there ; 
but at the last moment, some one called attention to the fact 
that the new statue would cut off the view of Mills’s statue of 
Jackson, which occupies the centre of the Park, from people 
promenading in front of the White House. It is not certain 
that this would have been an unmixed evil, but the patriotism 
of the Tennessee delegation, and of other people who felt that 
they had an interest in General Jackson’s reputation, took fire 
at once, and an order was passed to suspend operations on the 
site already chosen, and look for another position for the La- 
fayette figure. Since then, the unfortunate Frenchman, or 
his friends, have been seeking in vain for a place where he may 
rest his foot. A proposition was made to put him in the 
Treasury reservation, but permission was refused by the Treas- 
ury authorities. Meanwhile, the statue is ready to set up, and 
waits, packed in boxes, until the claims of patriotism shall have 
been adjusted so far as to grant it a quiet resting-place. 


VERY remarkable movement in the way of architectural 
education seems to have begun in England. Our English 
correspondent has repeatedly mentioned the important 
decision of the Architectural Association, to provide for its 
members a systematic course of professional instruction, and, 
since the decision was made, not only has great interest in the 
plan been shown by the younger men, but persons outside 
the profession have already offered liberal aid in extending the 
resources for instruction possessed by the Association, one 
person sending a hundred guineas, to be used in improving the 
library; while another has guaranteed fifty pounds a year for 
three years, to be used for the general advantage of the course. 
More encouraging even than this, is, however, the fact that the 
example of the Association has set architects in places outside 
of London to thinking about the provision of local schools. 
The architects of Edinburgh have presented a memorial to the 
commissioners for the Scotch Universiti 8, stating that the 
Association scheme would give students of architecture in 
London, an advantage over those in other places, and praying 
that a course in architecture might be added to the curriculum 
of the University ot Edinburgh. In London itself, it ippears 
that the architectural department ol Kings’ Colle re, which has 
been a long time in existence, shows, this year, unwonted life, 


and the course is to be revised and improved at once. 


| yilk Greek Institute will hold fortnightly meetings at 
“i* Athens from December until Easter, and during t same 
period Dr. Dérpfeld will give demonstrations the spot 


on the buildings and topography of Athens, with Eleu wid 
the Pireus. The second secretary, Herr Wolters, 


| practice classes in the examination of tig ties in m 

at Athens ; and during the spring ind summer the 
expedition through the Peloponnesus, under the per 
ervision of Dr. Dérpfeld, and another, later, to the sites of P 


electric ears will transport passengers to all parts of the build- 


ings and grounds. Notwithstanding the absurdity which the 
Wiener Bauindustrie-zettung finds in the idea of the *“ Span- 
dauer /étna,” there is more than one valuable suggestion in it. 
Even if the steam-pump cascade did not prove very imposing, 
it would be a refreshing change from the tenuous iron and glass 
construction of the ordinary exhibition building to find some- 
thing with at least a concrete base, and a few substantial piers. 
We have always thought that the future Chicago buildings 
might, with a little judicious expenditure for concrete terraces 
and similar works, be made much more imposing than those of 
any previous exhibition. There is likely to be plenty of room 
ut Chicago, as there was at Philadelphia, and this makes i 
the more advisable, as an artistic matter, to connect the build- 


+ 1] 
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ings by terraces, balustrades, colonnades, or something of the 


kind, so as to avoid the impression suggests d at Philade Iphia, |! 


gamos, Troy, and other places not yet determined. 


HE Builder ) iblishes the programme of the pub m 
YE‘ and lectures of the German Archological | 
at Rome and Athens, for tl col 
| be of interest to American architects a 
German, and are disposed to employ ipa 
in Europe in serious work. In Ror Dr. P 
of the Roman Institute, will, b 
meetings, hold, from Decembe1 » A 
Roman Museums, for instruct 
ological examination of monun . 1) 
secretary, will give demor i 
topography, from November 15 to D 
the course in the follow A} M 
ently supported, From .J lar 
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will hold practice classes in epigraphy; and in the summer an 
eight-days’ course of lectures will be given by Herr Mau at 
Pompeii. 
\ yur French Government has recently had its attention 
y! called to the inaccuracy of the common domestic apparatus 
used for weighing, such as spring-balances and steelyards, 
ind has collected evidence that the inaccuracy of their indica- 
tions is used to facilitate serious frauds. With characteristic 
French decision and common-sense, the Government, on hear- 
ing these complaints referred them to the national Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, which inspected samples of the ordinary 
commercial articles, and reported that, while such instruments, 
if well made, might be accurate for a time, they were not likely 
to remain so, and should not be employed for weighing. In 
consequence of this opinion, the Government has now issued 
in order, under which the use or sale of spring-balances and 
steelyards, with either straight or curved arms, is to be pro- 
hibited from and after January 1, 1891. What the dealers in 
such articles will do with their stock remains to be seen. Spring- 
balances are much used here, and for certain purposes, such as 
weighing sashes, to get the proper counter-balance, they are 
satisfactory enough; and it seems not impossible that the re- 
jected French instruments may find a market here. 


A PECULIAR accident took place not long ago in London. 


A little north of the Farringdon Street Station, on the 

Metropolitan Railway, is a bridge, which carries the 
Clerkenwell Road, not only over the Metropolitan tracks, but 
over those of the Great Northern and Midland railways, which 
ire separated from those of the ag lage by a heavy brick 
pier, wile ‘th helps to sustain the bridge. The Metropolit: un 
Railway had utilized the space between this pier and its tracks 
for the erection of a lean-to wooden shed, for the storage of 
naphtha. Overhead, between the iron girders of the bridge, 
run two immense gas-mains, one four feet in diameter, and the 
other ‘three feet, both constantly filled with gas under high 
pressure. One hot Sunday, the naphtha shed was closed 
usual. It had no ventilation, and the vapor, more copiously 
viven off than usual, on account of the heat, accumulated. 
Monday morning the man in charge of the shed opened the 
doors, and immediately afterward, for some reason, lighted 
match. A tremendous « xplosion followed, bursting the barrels, 
and lighting a violent conflagration which filled the whole 
neighborhood with smoke. ‘The flames enveloped the bridge- 
virders above, twisting them so as to strain, and finally to break, 
the gas-mains supported by them and adding a flood of gas to 
the fuel. Nothing could be done to the fire, but, by prompt 
measures, the gates in the gas-mains were shut, cutting off the 
supply, and, after setting guards in the neighboring streets, 
und on the railways, the naphtha was allowed to burn itself 
out. 


Q » have described the new system of railway management, 
VW yut in operation in Hungary a year or more ago, by 

hich the whole territory served by the State railroads 
was divided into zones, with a tariff of fares, by which a pas- 
senger from any zone could travel to any other zone, at a fixed 
price for each zone traversed. The zones in the less thickly 
settled portions of the country were purposely made much wider 
than those in the more popular sections, so as to encourage 
travel in the wilder regions, and fill up the trains in that part 
of their route, by the temptation of fares, low in proportion to 
the distance traversed. This is the exact opposite of the ordi- 
nary system, under which the fares in populous districts, even 
where there is no competition, are nearly always low, while 
those in remote places, where passengers are few, are very 
high; but it has a reasonable foundation, in the observation 
that the trains on the outlying lines, whivh hardly pay for the 
expense of running them, even at high rates, owing to the 
scarcity of passengers, might be run at a profit, at much lower 
fares, if the number of passengers could be sufficiently increased. 
After a year’s trial, the practical wisdom of the new system 
appears to be demonstrated. While the rate of fares, for the 
vast majority of passengers, who use the short lines in the 
neighborhood of the large cities, was not materially changed, 
and the regular suburban movement was probably not much 
iffected, an enormous, and almost incredible, increase took 
place in the travel over the long lines, so that between August 








1 and May | of last year more than ten million passengers were 
carried, against something over three and one-half millions 
during the same period in the year before. This increase of 
traffic, which far exceeded anything that the promoters of the 
new plan had anticipated, much more than made up for the 
difference in rates of fare, and the total receipts from passengers 
during the first nine months of the new system were twenty- 
one per cent greater than during the corresponding period 
the preceding year. How great was the increase in net profits, 
we are not informed, but it was probably considerable, and the 
railways will apparently make a very large indirect gain, by 
the encouragement given to settlement and development of the 
country dependent on its remoter lines. The circumstances of 
some of the great railroads in our own country are so much like 
those of the ‘Hungarian lines, that it seems probable that a sim- 
ilar system might ‘be adopted on them with advantage. Nothing 
is so valuable to a railroad as a prosperous, well-settled country 
along its own lines, which will give paying business to every 
mile of the road, and is not liable to be interfered with by com- 
peting lines, as the traffic of important single points usually is. 
The experience of Hungary shows how powerful an impetus 
can be given to settlement by a judicious and systematic reduc- 
tion of local fares, and there would certainly be no great difli- 
culty or danger in trying the experiment. 


E G WNIE CIVIL, which has interested itself considerabl y 

in cryptography, or the art of sending secret messages, de- 
scribes a new cryptograph, patented by M. Ch. W. Kronberg, 
which seems to be easier to use than most things of the kind, 
while the messages written with its help appear almost com- 
pletely indecipherable, the peculiarity of it consists in making 
the key itself variable. We all know the ancient cryptograph, 
which consisted in a piece of card, with holes cut through it 
irregularly. Each party to the correspondence had a similar 
card, and messages were written by placing the key-card first 
on the paper, writing the words of the real message through 
the openings; then taking off the key-card, and filling in the 
blank spaces with unmeaning sentences. ‘The receiver of the 
message would apply his key-card to the paper, and would read 
at once, through it, the communication intended for him. The 
Kronberg cryptograph is not very unlike this, but the key is 
movable, and admits of almost infinite changes. It is very 
simple, consisting of five dises of pasteboard, with a pin stuck 
through the middle. Each disc is a little smaller than the one 
under it, and radii, drawn from the central pin to the circum- 
ference of the largest disc, divide the visible portion of each 
into twenty-six equal parts. In the divisions of the exposed 
part of the largest disc are marked the letters of the alphabet, 
in order. The next disc bears numbers, from 01 to 26, each 
number being written with two figures. The third dise has 
numbers from 27 to 52; the fourth those from 53 to 78, and 
the smallest has numbers from 79 to 00, with four blank spaces 
tospare. To use the apparatus, the parties to the secret cor- 
respondence to be carried on with it, agree upon a number in 
each of the inner rings which shall be set under the A of the 
outer ring. The numbers which then fall under each letter of 
the alphabet are used in place of that letter, employing the 
number in the ring nearest to a letter for that letter, the first 
time it occurs in a word; the number in the next ring for the 
second occurrence of the letter in a word; the number in the 
third ring for the third occurrence; and that in the inner ring 
for the fourth occurrence. 


J pHU S, supposing that 01, 27, 53 and 79 are the numbe rs 
chosen to set under A, and it is desired to write “‘ Alabama. 
The first A is represented by 01; Z by 12; the second A 

by 27; Bby 28; the third A by 53, M by 13, and the fourth 

A by 79. The word will then read, 01122728531379. It 

would be quite possible, it seems to us, to use the eryptograph 

by choosing at random any of the four corresponding numbers 
to represent a given letter, and such a method would have the 
advantage over the one described by the inventor of not betray- 
ing how many times any letter occurred in a word, which gives 

a dangerous clue for deciphering the message, if it should fall 

into hostile hands. As all the dises are readily movable, the 

possessor of each should be careful never to leave it set at the 
proper key. He can readily carry in his mind the agreed order 
of numbers, and set it afresh whenever he needs to use it. 
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AUSTRIAN ARCHITECTURE.'—VI. 
GOTHIC ART IN AUSTRIA.— III. 


N Carinthia, also, the 
Romanesque remains 
are considerable ; and 
Romanesque _ traditions 
are found perpetuated 
here during the Gothic 
period. One of the old- 


in the province is the 
church of St. Leonhard, 
belonging to the end of 
the fourteenth century 
and the be ginning of the 
fifteenth. Here, too, we 
sometimes see, as at 
Murnau, a wholly 
_ Romanesque basilican 
] disposition, clothed in 
Gothic forms. Even the 
rhythmic alternation of 


is Romanesque. 
The church of Maria 
Saal (Figures 13, : 
15), erected in the fif- 
teenth century on the 





Romanesque 
“tion, the two western 
towers of which are still 


construc- 





preserved, closely reseln- 

; = bles in its ensemble the 

Fig. 13. Plan of the Church of Maria Saal © hureh of St. Leon- 
Carinthia). hard 


One group of fifteenth-century Carinthian churches, shows 





the adoption of a Renaissance constructive element; the vaults 
are barrel-vaults, with a coating of plaster imitating the arrises 





Fig. 14. View of the Church of Maria Saal (Carinthia 


of the Pointed style. The aisles are of equal height. Such 
are the parish churches of Villach, St. St phe n, Kétschach and 
St. Hermagor, in the valley of the Cail. 

The same construction occurs in a few aisleless churches & 


1 From the French of H. Semper, in Planat’s ** Encylopédie de l’ Architecture et 
de la Construction.” Continued from page 81, No. 776. 





est Gothic constructions | 


the pillars and columns 


foundation walls of a | 


among which may be noted, on account of their harmonious 


proportions and b 


eauty of details, the two churches of Laas 


and Maria Feucht, of the fifteenth century. 
At Salzburg, we see, likewise in the conventual church on 


the Nonnberg [| fift 





t ! 
a ul Ls 


Fig. 15. Ciborium fre 


eenth century], a Romanesque plan similar 
to that of St. Leonhard, while in the con- 
struction of the vaulting the same imitating 
system is employed which was noticed above. 

More original is the conception of the 
Franciscan church at Salzburg [fiftes nth 
century], which reproduces the system 
adopted in the Cistercian church of Zwettl, 
or, in a certain measure, that employed in 
the French church of Pontigny. ‘The aisles 
of the Franciscan church date from the 
thirteenth century and belong to the Ger- 
man transitional style. The effects of light 
and shade and the combination of lines 


In thie 


Church of Maria Saal. 


| in the choir, as « 


marvellous. 


A choir of the same type may be seen in the parish church 


of Botzen in Tyr 


me looks toward the darkened nave, are 


} 


‘ol; similar effects of contrast are obtained 


here adown the ° 
low gloomy aisles; t 


these aisles were 


constructed about 
1340, on a Roman- 
esque plan, though 


they are ol tl 
same height. ‘Tl 
church is adorne 
with a beautil 
tower in the flay 


bovant stvle, wit 


a pyramidal spi: 


ol open fretwork 
It was constructed 
in the sixteentl 
century by the 
vouthful architec 
II ins L ut 
Schussenried. 

The choir 


hospit il church 


Me ran ] 186 Lis¢ 


eproduces the Bot- 
zen conception, an 
is noted for its ri 
scuiptura cle i 
The Lili I thi 
of treatment 
ernible in tl ] 
hat the | 


it 
ie 
“| 

ul 


i- 
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circular columns support the aisles which are of the same 
height; but the side-aisles terminate in polygonal apses instead 
of bending around the choir. The facade of the Meran church 
is constructed brick and buttressed; it adorned with 
niches in the Pointed style, and crowned with a pediment 
a gradins, the whole being capped by turrets and battlements; 
the type 


C1y il 


ot 1s 


is a common one in Tyrol, and seems to belong to 
or military rather than to religious architecture. 

Similar facades are seen in the churches of Schwatz (Figures 
16, 17), Rattenberg, and Hall in the valley of the Inn, all of 
which date from the fifteenth century ; their aisles are of the 
he ight, a disposition which prevailed throughout Ty rol at 
this period. The churches of Rattenberg and Schwatz have 
a choir. All of these 
to which the Franciscan church at Schwatz must be 
ulded, are apparently the work of the same master; they 
ce rtainly be long to the same school. 


ime 


only two aisles and each terminates in 


chur he Sy 


The parish church of Feldkirch is another two-aisled church ; | 


Dut it has onl 

three aisles. 
In the parish church of St. Paul [sixteenth century ], near 

sotzen, the system adopted for the choir of the parish church 


y one choir ; this is divided by four columns into 


of Botzen is found repeated. 


In Tyrol, more than in any other province of Austria, the 


predominating type is that in which the aisles are carried up to 


the same height. I find it in the parish churches of Sterzing, 
Seefeld, Imst, Kufstein, and in the Franciscan churches of 
Boren and Innsbruck. The only churches with the naves 
hiohe r than the aisles are those of Landeck and Lienz, of the 
“ r fifteenth century. The 

.. ~ last is remarkable for 

the wealth of its 


details, in a fine flam- 
boyant style; especially 
in the decorations of 
the pretty little crypt 
beneath the choir. 
The aisleless church at 
Obermauern, with 
beautiful vaulting ribs, 
is doubtless attributa- 
ble to the same master. 

Churches in which 
the nave forms a single 
hall without aisles are 
in Ty rol; 
they often contain in- 
teresting architectural 
solutions and charming 


common 


details, but we have 
not space to hame 
them. 

In Galicia there are 
only two Gothie 
churches of sufficient 
importance to merit 
notice here. ‘They are 
both at Cracow, we 


fluence of the school of 
Breslau. The Cathe- 
dral of Cracow was 
founded in the twelfth 
century; nothing 
mains of it except the 
crypt beneath the choir. 
The choir was con- 
structed under King 
Ladislaus, about 1320; 


re- 





t. Mary’s, Cracow. 


much longer 
the edifice was to serve as the coronation church of the kings 
of Poland. They assembled here on these solemn occasions, 
with all the court, and the nobles and representatives of the 
kingdom. It was for the same ceremonial purposes that the 
isles of the choir, which was separated from the three bays of 
the nave by a transept, were carried on around the rectangular 
sanctuary. 


was mack 


Che irregularity of the plan is further augmented by chapels 


lor t] 
ilo 


a e side-aisles, The position of the two fantastic towers 
ilso wholly rreguiar. Th pillars of the naves are strength- 
ned 1 species of buttress attached to them, which have 


recognize in them the in- | 


than the aisles themselves because 


made it possible to dispense with exterior flying-buttresses ; the 
ribs springing from pillars, which are destitute of capitals, are 
well profiled. The windows in the upper wall of the nave, 
flanked by imitation pointed arches, are also interesting. 

In the Dominican church at Cracow, which was founded in 
the thirteenth century, but rebuilt in the fifteenth, the choir is 
rectangular and the nave is loftier than the aisles. The pillars 
are buttressed in a similar manner to those in the Cathedral. The 
church is built of brick like St. Mary’s at Cracow (Figure 18). 
The latter is constructed on a plan which is often encountered 
in Austria; the 
form almost a square, 
and the sanctuary is of 
the same length and 
breadth the nave. 
Both churches have 
side-chapels. 

In Hungary, we find 
in the Benedictine 
church at Cfdenburg a 
plan nearly identical 
with that just described. 
The church was built 
at various periods of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries by German 
masters. ‘The gallery, 
running around the 
nave above the side- 
aisles and giving access 
to a tower on the north- 
ern side, dates, like the 


aisles 


as 








ribbing of the nave, 
from the end of the 
Fig. 19. Plan of the Cathedral of Raschau. fifteenth century, but 
the formeret_ ribs 


and the archivolts, as well as the aisles and choir, still exhibit 
forms belonging to the finest types of the radiating style. 
Owing to its slender and noble proportions and the elegance 
of the tower the edifice presents a charming silhouette, not- 
withstanding its simplicity. 

The church of St. Michael at C&denburg, erected by the 
Emperor Frederick III, at the end of the fifteenth century, is 
a fine example of the flamboyant style. It has a transept of 
the same height as the nave, and galleries over the chapels on 
both sides of the choir. There is a projecting tower in the 
centre of the facade, the open basement of which forms the 
porch of the church. 

The most important Hungarian Gothic church is the Cathedral 
of Raschau (Figures 19, 20), of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. 











Its interesting but complicated plan shows the influence 








View of the Cathedral of Raschau. 


of such French and Rhenish constructions as St. Yoed’s at 
Braisne and the Church of our Lady at Tréves; but the archi- 
tect undertook to combine a central and a basilican disposition, 
without, however, fully succeeding; the whole was spoiled 
| mainly by the unfortunate placing of the two towers. The 
illustration makes a more detailed description unnecessary. 
The defect of the interior disposition is clearly revealed in the 
facade, notwithstanding the decorations ; 


the broken appearance 
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ais ; : 
is further augmented by the huge buttresses with which it is | 
divided. However, the magnificent portals and the noble archi- 
tecture of the choir, which is in the most beautiful radiating 
style, command our admiration. oo 

In Croatia the Pointed style is unrepresented except by edi- | 
tices of an advanced period, which bear the impress of the Ger- 
man Gothic. We will cite only the Cathedral of Agram: here 
also the plan, with three naves without a transept, and three 
apses, probably dates from the Romanesque period of its recon- 
struction, about 1242; to this period we must also attribute the 





two towers of the facade, only one of which has been completed. 
The choir and the adjacent sections of the side-aisles belong by 
their pure, pointed forms to the end of the thirteenth century 
and to the fourteenth century, while the three western bays of 
the aisles date from the end of the fourteenth. The vaulting 
ribs and the choir windows show even the flamboyant style of 
the fifteenth century. 
To be continued.) 
APARTMENT-HOUSES.! — IT. 
Srree 
Fig. 4. Apart t-house P with Ca a e MM by 
Vergnon, A tects, Street Plan: After La Construct Modern 


PURIOL SLY enough, the first inspiration for the improvement of 
these buildings in this came from Paris, through the 
adoption by our architects of some of the ideas which they found 

in travelling abroad, and in studying the French architectural pub 


country 


lications; and the tenements in which some regard was paid to 
providing light and air for the bedrooms were for a long time distin 
cuished as “ French flats.” 

The means adopted here for this purpose were not at first very 


successful. To break up the outline of a plan as the Frenchmen did 
was too great an innovation to be thought of ; and what illumination the 
bedrooms received was derived from “ light-wells,” the « F the 
French architects; but, instead of masonry, our courettes were su 

rounded by walis of wooden studding, lathed and plastered. ‘The light 


u ffes of 


which penetrated through them to the lower stories was feeble, though 
better than nothing; but the wooden wells had the serious objection 
that they conducted the flames almost instantly from story to story, 


Many li 


t 


res pet lL. 


in case a fire broke out anywhere in the building. 
disasters showed that a change must be made in this 
the architects attacked the problem once more, adopting finally the 
French system, of varying the line of the outsid 
the rooms defended by solid masonry from any fire that might find it 
Ilaving reached this point, the 
American apartment-ho 


und 
“| 


e walls, so as to have 


way into the courts or courettes. { ) 
began to develop rapidly a f 


system <¢ 


planning which, if not generally so skilfully carried out in detail as 
the work of the French architects, is more original, and more 
successful from a hygienic point of view. In order t ymprehend 
this system thoroughly, it will be found advantageous to study firs 
some French plans, which not only show similar requirements moré 
simply met, but contain suggestions which have not yet been utilized, 
and may some time prove very valuable. ‘ t-yard 

example, of the Paris houses is as yet almost wi ere 4 W 


Ni 


apartment-houses only, such as the Dakota, in 


'Continued from No, 770, page 195. 


a dreary 
building ; 


substitute for the most attractive part of a Parisian 

g; yet the advantages in planning offered by the court are 
very considerable. It gives a safe, pleasant and sheltered place, 
under the eye of the janitor, where tenants can enter, but thieves 
cannot, and where children can play, out of the street; and last, 
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Paris MM. Lemonr & Vergno Architect Pp f 
rie After La Construction Moderne. 
but not least, if it is furnished, as it should be, with a “loge d: 
concierge” opening out of it, it affords an abiding place for the 


janitor, who is an essential attachment to a mode 
ment-house, but who generally, for want of ar 
has to lurk about in the boiler-room, where he is neither comfortable 
himself, nor particularly useful to any It at al 


necessary to have a carriage-drive into the court, and many Paris 


rn American apart- 


Ly other place to go to, 


one else. is not all 
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passage-way for carriages, extending threugh the building from | which might easily have been avoided, is the opening of one of the 
street to street, covered by a skylight at the main vestibule, and | chambers out of another. The servants’ rooms in this house, by the 
serving also the kitchens beyond. As it is not required to turn | way, are all collected in the attic. : 
around in the passage-way, it does not take much space out of the In houses on a larger scale, a court-yard large enough to turn a 
building, and the court proper, which is entirely enclosed, is put in | carriage around in is the most economical arrangement, and this 
court-vard, guarded by one or more conciérges, is often made very 
attractive. Figures 6 and 7 give two plans of a well-arranged hous: 
by M. Vaudremer, with two small suites on the entrance floor, and 
one handsome one on each floor above. Here, one side of the court- 
yard is occupied by a stable for three horses, and a carriage-house 
for two carriages ; a very convenient arrangement, whatever Boards 
of Health may think of it. In houses of still greater dimensions, 
extraordinary ingenuity is displayed in keeping the court-yard 
attractive and private. Figure 8 gives a view of one of the two 
entrances, and Figure 9 a view of the interior of the court-yard, of 
one of the largest apartment-houses in Paris, built on the site of the 
Jardin Mabille, by M. Dainville. Figure 10 gives the plan of the 
ground-floor, a marvellously skilful piece of work, which we earnestly 
commend to the attention of architects. From this it will be seen 
that the court-yard is guarded by eleven conciérges, of whom two are 
stationed at the two entrances from the street. More than this, 
however, although provision is made in the building for a great 
number of private carriages, no carriage drives across or through 
the court-yard, except to take up its proprietor, or his guests, at his 
door, which, if not situated under an archway, is covered by an iron 
and glass awning, or marquise. Allservants and tradesmen, likewise, 
by a wonderful piece of planning, are excluded from the court-yard ; 
every service stairway, for the eleven suites on each floor, being 
reached by a special path, well lighted and ventilated, which can be 
entered at either end of the building, and communicates, unobserved, 
with every part. 

Figure 11 gives the plan of the upper stories of this remarkable 
structure. It will be observed that the apartments are provided 
with lifts, an unusual novelty in a Parisian house: but there is not 
yet a passenger elevator, a luxury which an American would consider 
indispensable in such a house, but which the Parisian is content to 
find only in hotels. Particular notice should be taken of the apparent 
simplicity of the plan, the symmetry of the court-yard, the cleverness 
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another place, where it better suits the plan of the rooms above. | with which its outline is arranged to give light to the rooms in the 

Before leaving these plans, notice should be taken of the skill with | inner corners, always the points of greatest difficulty, and the ingen- 

which one handsome front staircase, and one service staircase, are | uity with which a symmetrical, or at least a pleasing outline, is given 

made to answer perfectly for the two suites on each floor; and the | even to the irregularly-shaped rooms. The arrangement, like all 

ingenuity with which all the rooms are lighted. A defect in the plan, | very thoroughly studied work of the kind, looks, and is, simple, but 
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if any one thinks that such a plan is easy to make, he had better get But if this plan does not show the best work of the German archi- 
a piece of paper and try one for himself. tects, it is far from exhibiting the worst. Figure 13 gives the second- 

As an instructive contrast to M. Dainville’s work, we present nexta | story plan, which we borrow from the Wiener Bauindustrie-Ze itung, 
German plan, that of a house on the Kaiser Wilhelm-strasse, in Berlin, | of a house at Linz, a large city in Austria. Anything more artless 
Figure 12. Here the architect, as will be observed, hasbeen signally | than the arrangement it would be difficult to imagine. The parlor 
defeated by the difficulties of the interior angles. Not only are they | is on the corner, it being well known that a corner room, particular!) 
abandoned to large, dark and useless spaces, but there seems to have | when it has a bay-window in it, is very pleasant for a parlor. Sin- 
| gularly enough, the walls of the parlor do not intersect happily with 


scare Sas as asinine 


been no way thought of for getting around them, or even around the 
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rooms next to them, and the equence if 
the corner suite six rooms, which we mark “ P f thet . 
which compose the suite, are simple issage-wa) n 
heyond them. Some German p! ing is better , 
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the “ Eltern Schlafzimmer,” or “ Parents’ Bedroom;” so that visitors At the other end of the apartment we find a state of affairs hardly 
have to choose whether they will get into the parlor through the room | less eccentric. Next to the master’s workroom is the “ Wohn-zim 
where papa sits, comparing the monthly bills with his bank account, | mer,” or sitting-room, and beyond this, in the corner, is the “ Miid- 
or by penetrating the seclusion in which Madame may be preparing | chen-zimmer,” or young ladies’ bedroom. Adjoining this, again, is 
her toilette for the festivities of a later hour. | the “Knaben-zimmer,” or boys’ bedroom. The latter has an 

Worse than this, the same “ Eltern Schlafzimmer ” forms also the | entrance from the corridor, but the singular fatality which attends 
only passage-way to the “ Speise-zimmer, ” or dining-room, except planning has ordained that the young ladies’ room should be without 
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through the kitchen; so that, as there are no closets whatever inany | an outside door, and entrances are made to it from each of the 
of the rooms, guests who stay to dinner must get from the Salon, or | adjoining rooms, with the result that if one of the occupants wishes 
the corridor, either through the parents’ bedroom, where they can study | to take a bath, she must get to and from the bath-room, which opens 
on the way the fashion of mamma’s dresses, and count the number of | from the corridor, either through the family sitting-room or the boys’ 
papa’s pairs f pantaloons, or through the kitchen, where, if they are so | chamber. 
fortunate as to escape the fury of the cook, they can have the vrati 


. {To be continued. 
fication of learning what they are going to have to eat. 
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ON THE USE OF GALVANIZED-IRON IN CONNECTION | the small traces of sulphuric acid, nitric acid and magnesia, if pres- 
WITH DRINKING WATER. ent, being neglected altogether. This, I think, must be at least 
approximately correct, as the evaporated solids yielded considerable 

{ writer recently received | carbonic acid on treatment with HCl. The results are as follows : 

for analysis for potability a 

sample of water from an arte- 
sian well, which proved to be of 
somewhat unusual character. The 
well had been sunk a few months 
ago on a homestead property, sit- 
uated a short distance beyond the 
northern boundary of this city. It 
was seventy-cight feet in depth, 
and the outer casing as well as the 
inner tube were of galvanized iron. 
The water had been previously 


| 






. Grains per gallon, 
SiO., Al,O,, and Fe,O 0.85 
NaCl . 0.77 
CaCO 1.30 
(NH,).CO 1.25 
ZuCO 6.52 


—- 
=_* 





yo 


Total solids 10.69 


Che total solids by actual weik chit in this portion were equiv alent 
to 10.56 grains per gallon dried at 100° C. 
, Ir n the a bove analysis it will be observed that the free ammonia is 
analyzed by another chemist and | the only positive evidence of organie contamination in this water 
was pronoun ed by him to be con lhe albuminoid ammonia, however, while scarcely excessive i. - 
taminated with sewage. As no |} medium quality and usable surface-well water, s« ems rather too large 
source ot contamination was 5 
known to exist near the well, it 
was thought a mistake had been 
made. 

My analysis showed, however, 


Da 


that water contained an enormous 
amount of free ammonia, and also 
— an extraordinarily large amount 
y “ of zine in actual solution. 
: LJ Ly I subsequently learned that th 
( ; ° pipes were dise overed to be very 
much corroded in the short time 
they had been in use. 
The following are the results of my examination of the wate: 
Composition — ‘ 








LU 
h HTT 





Parts per 100,000. | 
; : yiits | acon Woh. Livan 
Free ammonia. 0.4730 ¥ 
Albuminoid ammonia : 0.0080 ere Sy 
Chlorine...... ver O80 
‘Total solid matter at 100° ( 15.50 co. 
Nitric Acid.— Only faint traces by the acid phenyl sulphate test | 
in 100 ce. in column seven inches in height in a colorless ¢ s | Sroter Stock 
tube. 
Sulphuric Acid (qualitative).— Small traces or none at all. . usiadnotvie Bolte : a 
Injurious Metals.— Large amount of zine in solution; identified 
by several appropriate tests | ‘ ; 

Re falar “Pr i” sa pr oe om | f deep well in the rock. The albuminoid ammonia should not 
Appearance.— Ulear and colorless, there being no turbidity, NO | exceed 0.0050 parts per 100,000, and is frequently not more than 
sediment deposited until exposed to the air for several ‘ds Lys, | =e ie is es asc i ; foe : ’ 

‘ : . ; : > | 0.0030, if the water is absolutely secure from contamination. Phe 
when white flakes were observed at the bottom of the bottle. | . oes ‘ “+1 . , 
7 Af liehtl 7 | amount of chiorine 1s not more than Is natural for many pure and 
ste r. rtacte py slic ys snocant } ” . ~ 
aste.— Alfter-taste, very ils ily astringent. : | soft well waters. ‘The freedom from nitrates is rather remarkabk 
I subsequently determined the amount of the zinc in the remaining | there being less than is found in some of the purest spri ' 
ortion of the same sample, and { 1 it contained i f tl gsdieca a ound 1n some OF the purest spring waters. 
01 ) > Se * Sal ne, ane pune l ontainet od OT s 0 the | ‘ ‘ 2 } } 
| mn] foun containe grains ol! f I ascertained that there was no cesspool drain, manure heap, or 
any other source of contamination within 200 feet of this well. At 
that distance there is a stable, but the stalls are drained by a cemented 
terra-cotta pipe, which is carried to a considerable distance furthe: 
away from the well. As regards surface drainage, the well is favor 
ably situated, being on higher ground than the stable. The nearest 
source of contamination on the adjoining premises is at least 1 or 


I 
600 feet distant. 


lh evi ry respect, the efore. sO far as known, the well appears to 








pl pe rly pl tected as re gards location. As, howeve , the we ll 1s 
deep and the amount of water abundant, it is reasonable to conclud 
hat a water-beari stratum draining a very large area, o1 perhaps 
a strong flowing underground stream has been tapped Hlence, the 
water may have become contaminated by sewag at a very creat dis 
tance from the well. Such instances have been known to occur In 
this way I am i ned to account for the free ammonia in this water, 
which has possibly been increased by reduction of nitrates previously 
present in the water, induced by contact with iron and zine. ; 

There can be 1 loubt that the water ha een, somewhert 

irse, contal ited with a rge an e! ‘ 
matte } pal sewa 

A peculia fea wa t ! t vhich 
t contains, a hat tl W () 1 

g or partia b fin ce 

the W ‘ 

Tha N 1 t 
f i | \ . W | \I I 





r f Scien ( 1 | ( Q 
led wate Sion N 

oxide of zine per gallon, equival nt to 3.12 grains of meta ne. | time m t 

As this portion of the water was small, only on iarter litre, I was / we dd é ‘ W.R. N B 

unable to make i complete unaly sis, but the followir y stat ent vi . , stated t t 4 

have supplied by cal ulation the amounts of sodium and carboni ussed throug! ilva | II ( 

acid, assuming that all the chlorine was combined with sodium only W . whiel | 

and that zine calcium and ammonia “existed wholly a rb te ‘ Inst f |] 

1 A paper by Reuben Haines, read before the ¢ il See f I 
Institute, September 16, 1890, and p shed the f st : 
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5 
4 In another case, when the analysis of the water gave suspicious 
; evidence of contamination with sewage, he found a trace of zine in 
i suspension, and 0.843 grain per gallon in solution. 
Che mode of action of common potable water on zinc is understood 
} to be, first, the formation on the surface of the metal of a coating of 
MI xide of zine, which is then acted upon by the carbonic acid generally | 
h present in the water, converting it into a mixture of oxide, carbonate, 
7 und, according to Pettenkoffer, an oxyhydrocarbonate, or as now | 
: termed, hydrated basic carbonate, which gradually becomes more or | 
. ‘ separa | from the metallic surface and is carried in suspension | 
forms a film on the surface of the water, while a small part | 
; In the case before us, | think the oxide and carbonate of zinc have | 
| unbined with the carbonate of ammonia to form the double carbon- | 
ite of zine and ammonia, which is insoluble in water, but very solu | 
hle in carbonate of ammonia, the excess of carbonate of ammonia in | 


the water, thus holding it in solution. This combination of salts is 
decompose | by boiling water or by heating on the water bath. 

[ found that both commercial zine and chemically pure zinc, each 
in the coarsely “ granulated” or feathered condition, were rapidly 
acted upon by acold dilute solution of carbonate of ammonia, from 
which, after twenty-four hours’ contact with zinc, a copious precipi- 
{ tate of zine sul phide was thrown down by HLS after acidifying with 


' 
! wetic ac id. d : ; F 
ij | It is not unusual to find considerable zine in suspension either as 
4 i hvdrated oxide or carbonate in waters, for instance, that have been 
: retained for some time in galvanized-iron “cireulating-boilers ” in 
dwellings, espe lly in the case of new boilers. 


I once had in my possession a piece of lead pipe which had con- 
nected a “circulat ” to the “water-bac of the kitchen 
and which at one point was almost completely stopped up with 
i redd sh white deposit ; and this deposit proved to be 
pally of oxide and carbonate of zine, derived, no doubt, from the 
ralvanized-iron boiler. 

| have also observed in one instance a scum or film of zinc hydro- 
carbonate almost completely covering the surface of the water ina 


ng boiler 
me, 
composed 





cedar tank after the water had entered this tank through several 

i ] lred feet of galvanized-iron pipe leading from a spring-house. 

, The spring water had been until near that time quite pure, but was 

; ; contaminated, during heavy rains, by a shallow well a few feet 

distant. which contained decaying vegetable matter and the water of 

iq which yielded a large amount of free ammonia, but gave no evidence 
ewage pollution. ; ; 

Cherecan be no doubt that, like the case of the artesian-well before 
the excessive amount of ammonia in the spring water had a sol- 
iH ent action on the zine coating of the galvanized pipes, but that on 

By free exposure to the air in the tank the hydrocarbonate of zine was 
; eparated, as it ippeared ina crystalline film on the surface of the 
/ water. 

Che amount of zinc thus carried into the water, either in suspension 
{ n solution, appears to depend not only on the impurities in the 
water, but also upon the quality of the galvanized-iron; both as to 
whether the process of coating with zine has been properly done and 
as to the purity and textur of the zinc itself. If, for instance, the 
yn has been allowed to become spotted with rust, even if the rust 
appar I well cleaned off be fore dipping the iron surface into the 
inc bath, a more rapid corrosion, it is said, is liable to occur when 

the zinced article is immersed in water. 

As regards the injurious effects of potable water containing zinc, 
the zine oxide ¢ urbonate carried in suspension in any large 
amounts would not be likely to cause trouble to health, because most 
people would us ially refuse to drink any water so turbid without 
filtering it. Hence, only the smaller amounts of suspended zine and 

ut wh ch is in solution need be considered. 

’ While it is true that in the case of the artesian well described in 

} this paper no chemist would be likely to advise the use of this water 

| , on ac aunt of the strong suspicion of sewage contamination, yet it is 
restive of possibilities where the water is not submitted to a 
nist for examination. ; 

\n interesting paper on the use of zinced or galvanized iron for 
the storage and conveyance of drinking water was contributed by 
D W. E. Boardman, of Boston, to the Fifth Annual Report of the 
; Massachusetts State Board of Health, 1874, the object of which was 
tated to be to determine, if possible, whether such use of this 

i material uttended with danger of zine poisoning, this having been 


in commenting 


in 1871. 
as a concise statement of the opinion of 


the Boston Journal of Chemistry, 
Iness occurring at Spot Pond, Melrose, Mass., 


upon 


f 


nar I reter 
paper re rt 





whom we have already referred. While they admit the deleterious 
influences which may be occasioned by the soluble salts of zine when 
taken internally in sufficient quantity or for a long time, they are 
unanimous in the recommendation of the use of zinced iron for the 
storing and conveyance of water.” [ The italics in the above quotations 
are the write r’s.] 

In most of the cases considered only a very small amount of zinc 
was found in solution; and Dr. Boardman expressly states that he 
does not include in his consideration the effects of waters obviously 
unfit for drinking on account of sewage pollution or other abnormal 
qualities. 

Dr. Boardman, in the above mentioned résumé, has followed the older 
writers on Materia Medica, but since the publication of his paper, 
opinion seems to have become somewhat modified. 

Dr. Bartholow, in his work on “ Materia Medica and The rapeutics - 
(3d ed., 1880, p. 229, et seq.) says of the physiological action of the 
salts of zinc : “ The preparations of zine are active in proportion to 
their solubility and power of diffusion. The chloride, sulphate and 
acetate are the most active, and in the order in which they are 
placed ; the carbonate and oxide being insoluble have very feebk 
diffusive power and possess consequently very slight activity. 

“Long continued use of the sulphate, even in small medicinal 
doses, may excite ulceration of the mucous membrane. The oxide 
and carbonate, although insoluble and inactive, slowly produce 
systematic effects. 

* All of the salts of zine when long continued may produce a train 
of symptoms not unlike those caused by lead, viz : Emanciation, 
pallor, loss of strength, constipation and colic, muscular weakness 
and trembling, paralysis, ete. 

“ The oxide in large doses and used for along period has produced 
wasting, aml fetid breath, gastro-intestinal catarrh, weakness and 
feeble mind. 

“The zine salts manifest much less tendency to accumulate, and 
are excreted much more rapidly than mercury, lead and copper.” 

The symptoms above described by Dr. Bartholow are, of course, 
to be understood as produced by very much largar quantities of zine 
than ordinarily occur in water. Nevertheless, the older opinion of 
the almost absolute innocuity of the more insoluble forms appears to 
be seriously questioned, and our sense of security is correspondingly 
somewhat disturbed. 

That zinc may also occur in a soluble form in drinking-water in 
quantities which may be almost called medicinal is shown by the 
analysis of this artesian-well water. It is now well known that as 
regards lead, the long continued daily use of water containing a smali 
fraction of a grain of the metal in a gallon has had distinctly marked 
effect upon the system, and the chemist is advised to condemn a 
water carrying more than one-tenth of a grain per gallon. This is 
largely in consequence of the cumulative power of this metal. Zinc 
not possessing that power in so great a degree is proportionately less 
injurious. 

It is true that large communities have been accustomed to drinking 
water slightly contaminated with zine without any effects being 
apparent that could be attributed to it. Thus we may instance a large 
experience in this city and vicinity. 

And, again, I find in T’he Analyst (vol. iv, p. 51), an abstract of a 
paper by E. Hylins, in which he says that the presence of minute 
quantities of zinc does not seem so injurious to health as is generally 
believed. That author analyzed a sample of spring water from 
Tuttendorf, in Germany, and found it to contain 0.007 grams of zinc 
oxide per litre, equal to 0.49 grains per imperial gallon ; and he was 
assured that the water had been drunk by the population for about a 
century. 

This sort of evidence is, however, not conclusive by itself many 
obscure symptoms which may really be caused by small amounts of 
metallic poisons are liable to be attributed to a variety of other 
causes. The same argument may be used with regard toa public 
water-supply from a river decidedly polluted with sewage. In the 
absence of an epidemic, it is often very difficult either to prove or 
disprove the precise deleterious effects of sewage polluted water- 
supply on a large city. 

In the same manner it has been shown that in the case of a town 
in Scotland, supplied with water containing a very large amount of 
sulphate of lime, the inhabitants did not appear to suffer any inju- 
rious consequences from drinking such a water. Yet it is a well-estab- 
lished opinion among sanitarians that excessive amounts of sulphate 
of lime in drinking-water are undoubtedly productive, as a genera 
fact, of diseases of the digestive organs. 

Still it must be conceded that the weight of practical opinion is 
decidedly on the side of the innocuity of the use of galvanized-iron 
for water pipes. Thus, as a result of a discussion at a meeting of 
the German Society of Gas and Water Engineees, H. Bunte collected 
in 1887 information to show that the use of galvanized pipes should 
be in no way detrimental to health. Dr. V. Ehmann, late Director 
of the W ater-supply of Wiirtemburg, stated that objection to su h 
pipes cannot be taken on sanitary grounds, and he considered them 
peculiarly suitable for use in the interior of buildings. 

English authors on sanitation have always been opposed to the 
use of zine for roofs which ar¢ ' 


, tor 


to be itilized for the colectio ot 
rain-water for drinking and culinary pur poses. 
Neither should lead or lead oated sheet iron, called tern plate, 


for roofing purposes be used under such circumstances. Sheet « opper 





i imerous distinguished authors from 1795 to 1872. 
| ‘From this résumé of opinions and facts,” says Dr. Boardman, “ it 
' 1y be confidently asserted that the oxide of zinc as occurs in 
’ ki q ler is abs lute ly har miless.” 
With regard to the carbonate of zine, he says: “ The almost uni- 
i H ' versal testimony appears to point conclusively also to the innocuity 
of this compound.” 
i The above conclusions are in regard to that which is in suspension 
r) y. As revards the effects of zine in a soluble form, Dr. Boardman 
: Say Adm r then, that water which has been stored in reser 
‘ irs ¢ lrawn thre h pipes of valvanized-iron always contains zine 
1 sol rin the form of one ¢ more of its salts, the innocnity ot 
* ‘ iits i ey ( is attested by the ex 
: nerience and experiments of the various distinguished observers to 


SAS wah 


is equally objectionable. All these metals or metallic combinations. 
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i 
if unprotected by a suitable paint, will be corroded by the free acids | where the garrison exercised in safety — all alike point to this object, 
frequently found in the atmosphere of rural localities as well as of the one on which, except their tombs and temples, the early con 
cities ; and, also, by the ammonia always more or less present in | querors spent most. Who they were may remain uncertain, but 
rain-water, which exerts a solvent action upon copper. ‘The corro- there is no reason which makes it peremptory that they should have 
sion of copper by the impurities of rain-water is known from practi- | been indigenous. 
cal experience with copper-roofed buildings in Europe. The Hindoos who conquered and held Java for generations could 
In conclusion, therefore, it may be said that while under usual con- | just as readily have ascended the Zambesi and organized some black 
ditions of water-supply with pure water, galvanized-iron pipe may be | tribe into a race of expert miners, and have guarded themselves in 
advantageously used for its conveyance without detriment to health ; | these buildings against their despair at their cruel and unending 
yet, too much confidence should not be placed upon it. All the con- | labor. So might the Malays who conquered Madagascar, and who 
ditions under which the zinced pipe is to be used should be carefully | remain to this day among the boldest and most adventurous of all 
considered, including a chemical analysis of the water; and, in the | maritime peoples. So might, and much more probably, the Arab 
presence in the water of considerable amounts of certain saline sub- people who founded the Sabean Kingdom, who were certainly 
stances, such as ammonia salts, chloride of sodium and nitrates, as | traders, and who would be drawn, as their descendants still are, by 
well as very small amounts of free mineral acids, ete., galvanized-iron | an irresistible attraction to the great and immensely wealthy conti 
should not be used at all. Under such circumstances, only pipes | nent just opposite their doors. And so, above all, might the Pheeni 
coated with a non-metallic interior surface should be used. | cians. Wedo not know how far that adventurous and cruel race 
—__—— had reached southward along the coast of Africa; but we do know 
ANCIENT RUINS IN AFRICA. that Solomon's agents, who can only have been Pheenicians, brought 
| back gold and ivory from some place which must have been in Africa, 
\ pul E discovery | or “India” in its large sense —the elephant not existing elsewhere 


28% of architectu- | and we do know that the Pheenicians made voyages almost as 
ralruinsinun- | distant and far more dangerous. 
expected places, | Chey reached Cornwall and the Canary Islands, and may easily 


the London Spec- | have reached Delavoa Bay. We know, too, that they were ex 
tator says, is apt to perienced metallurgists: that they hunted their world for profitable 
excite the imagina- | mines, in Sardinia, in Spain, and even in Britain; and that they kept 
tion a little too | the stories of their successes as strict trade secrets. They might 
much. The dis- have heard from some trader that there was gold in a country below 
coverers jump too | the Zambesi, and so hearing would have followed up their clue for 
quickly to the idea | generations, as, ages after them, the merchant-nobles of Italy pur 
that civilized races, | sued their commercial adventures. With ships like theirs, which 
of which all trace | could carry but few adventurers and armed men, they must have 
has been lost, | worked their mines by indigenous slave labor, and, cruel as they 
erected the build- | habitually were, would have. needed, as they worked, just the fortifi 
ings, and then in cations we have found, from the top of which, it is mentioned, thi 
some grave catas- | whole country can be surveyed. Why they should have built with 
trophe, whether of | dressed stones, yet without mortar, with the use of which they must 


war, or famine, or | have been familiar, is not clear; but we may remark that this 
pestilence, passed | method admits of greater speed, and that the architects, whoever 
suddenly away. they were, made no blunder as to the strength and durability of their 
So deep and abid- | structures. There they are now, probably three thousand vears 


ing is the sense of | after their erection, practically unhurt exc pt by the jungle; whilst 
the transitoriness usually in 


our scientifically constructed edifices in the tropics facdk 
of human affairs, | three generations. It is a wonderful story, though not perhaps the 





that we all incline, | pleasantest in the world for Englishmen, who have just taken the 
without knowing it, | Phoenicians’ place ; but it is not wonder-exciting, like the dream that 
to believe that there was once in Mashonaland, in the very heart of Africa, a 
there may have | civilized indigenous race, which has for some unknown reason passed 
been many civilza- | away. ‘The negroes, or their race crossed with others, certainly 
tions of which | never produced such a people, and who else can have inhabited 





nothing has re Mashonaland ? 


mained except a | The question we are raising, in far too slight a fashion, as to th 














. few edifices, or, as | work which has been done, or may be done, | if Lacverin 
. P i . m —r niehe iM Polynesia, a few | races, is of grave liistoric importance. ean 
Rundschau. arrangements in | probable, unhappily, that neither this : oth 
stone, or a few | unless helped by a revelation, will ever ‘ loud 
figures hewn in some imperishable material. It is, at least, | which hangs over the earlier history of humar ' nd 
as probable that the civilizations of which we do know something | doubt even so m ch as the colors of the early emigrants wl led 
threw out offshoots to distances greater than we fancy, and that the what we now know as divisions of mankind; but every limi ‘ 
ruins which so excite our wonder are really the work of colonists who the range of inquiry is some little help towards the comp! ; 
have been exterminated or withdrawn, like the people who founded | task. The monuments which survive, such as they are, w ' 
Silchester and built the Roman Wall. some aid, if we can only be sure who made them t if we are to 
If we had lost the history of Rome, or had never known it, anti imagine new races, inquiry becomes practically \\ rhit 
qua ies would indulge in strana theories of the early history ot ilmost as well accept the theory M P. H. Gos 
Britain, and would seem, too, to produce good evidence for their that Satan arranged the strata hin * 
dreams. Buddhism did not rise self-generated in Java, for all thi kind, and then begin study reology. 
testimony of the temples ; and if we knew the history of Mexico as Wi in quite understand the i nation wl i 
we know that of India, we should probably find that a conquering | men to lream that « n wes are it tl f ol 
colony from Anahuae had, not two centuries before the Spanish il have issel aw t) N l¢ " } 
vasion, carved the mysterious monuments of Yucatan. It is not our | planet than of the history of the universe, a ut we Ky even 
topic to-day, or we think we could show that the learned have mack make discoveries whi will " len as to a 
much history unintelligible by underrating the maritime adventur has happened her those drean 
ousness of the earlier races, and assuming, in spite of evidence like | vestigation If we find any evider 
that obtainable in Madagascar, that the Hindoos were the only than our own Say, a ried city in \ i \ f 
antique people who conquered far-distant transmarine countries, and, | forgotten scienc: and irt let 
then under the operation of some unrecorded impulse, ceased to go | pending its arrival we get no he 
to sea. What we know is that ew |} | , iy 
It may be that the bewildering account, published in the 7 blood of the white fan whic ; W hh 
recently, of the Cyclopean ruins discovered in Mashonaland, ind f accumulating knowled 
cates the existence here in wes betore hist yota omparatively the sell I < 
civilized people, of whom we have lost all trace; but it is, at least, a ise I n;.a ‘ ‘ 
probabl that they were erected by an ¢ xpedition ¢ i ny s 
out by a pe yple of whom we have heard, to « leet J ld. The 1 how the \ I 
are evidently those of a fortified camp or st tion, established, it in ence 1 W hi 
hardly be di ibted, to cont ol the enslave | po} ilation who ( 
the gold mines, and to protect the abl it scanty people wl 
coerced and directed them, and took away, like the Spania 
in Peru, all transportable fruit of their lab« The choice of tl tat Link 
knoll or headland; the long and mighty walls at its feet, roa | ‘ rst iV 
enough for arche to walk on; the tall towers for observation; the t ie new 


huge walled court, o1 * place of arms,” eighty vards in diamete 
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lake, for example, the civilization of the Peruvians, that singular 
people in which the power of social and intellectural advance seemed 
at first to have been self-developed on absolutely independent lines. 
Their story, as usually written, is a sort of break or flaw in the con- 
tinuous history of mankind; but if, as the most thoughtful students 
iow believe, it can be proved that their civilization was taught them 
by early Chinese navigators who wandered or were driven to their 
coast, it is again relinked to the general course of affairs, and we 
know where to search and for what to inquire. We cease, that 
hypothesis once established, to be guessing, and guessing so much at 


random that even prepostereous theories require patient examination 
before dismissal. The inquiry becomes, in fact, limited to the means 
by which and the time at which Chinese junks can have reached the 
Peruvian coast; where, as is now believed to be certain, derelict 
Chinese junks still arrive. 

In a similar way, if we can prove, of course after due inquiry, that 
the Pheenicians, in their immensely long history, twice as long at 
least as our own since the Battle of Hastings, did reach and make 
settlements in Mashonaland, we know more alike of Africa and the 
Pheenicians, and know where to search for further knowledge; but if 
we are compelled to assume that a race capable of building round 
towers of dressed bricks of granite, laid securely without mortar, was 
self-developed in the heart of Africa, and then perished without a 
trace, the historian obtains from the new discovery nothing but a 
new and an enormous perplexity. He may, of course, be compelled 
by evidence to endorse it; but it is not gain to his work, but rather 
loss. 


CAPTAIN BURTON. 


yFAPTAIN BURTON 
(| was once asked by a 
friend why he per- 
sisted in living on the 
fourth floor. “ Because 
there is no fifth floor” was 
the characteristic answer ; 
and he meant it. A man 
of more prodigious energy 
one could sears ely hope to 
find. It was a luxury to 
him to run up and down 
the hundred and twenty steps between the street and the spacious 
apartments which for many years were his home. Nor did his friends 
who knew him well enough to appreciate him murmur at the labor, 
which was amply rewarded when once they reached him. But a 
thousand and one strangers, idle curiosity-seekers, were by those 
tedious stairs discouraged and debarred from intruding upon him ; 
and this was to him a great gain: for, hospitable as he was to friends, 
he detested the professional tourist, and liked to feel that he was 
secure from such annoyance, and alone with his wife and his books. 
And then, his modest flat allowed him so much freedom. “ If I had 
a campagna,” he once said, “ and gardens and servants, horses and 
carriages, I should feel tied, weighted down, in fact. With a flat and 
two or three maidservants one has only to lock the door and go. It 
feels like ‘light marching order,’ as if we were always ready for an 
expedition ; and it is a comfortable place to come back to. Look at 
our land and sea scape. We have air, light and tranquility ; no dust, 
no noise, no street smells. Here my wife receives something like 





seventy very intimate friends every Friday, an exercise of hospitality 
to which I have no objection save one, and that is met by the height 
we live at. ‘There is in every town a lot of old women of both sexes 
who sit for hours talking about the weather and the cancans of the 
place, and this contingent cannot face the stairs.” 

The Burton household was a most interesting place, however, 
despite the deprecating tone in which its head always spoke of it. 
The ten rooms, or most of them, were a unique museum of the spoils 
of travel in every quarter of the globe, all arranged with the con- 
summate skill of the artist and archeologist combined. In the cor- 
ridor the visitor might imagine himself to be in a convent, for the 
most conspicuous objects were a picture of the Saviour, a Madonna, 
and a statuette of St. Joseph, with a lamp perpetually burning before 
each. Lady Burton was one of the Arundels of Wardour and, of 
course, a devout Roman Catholic. ‘They used to say that Captain 
Burton was a Mohammedan; which he was not, save for a purpose 
on that famous trip to E] Medina and Meeca. But one might think 
o from the appearance of the chief drawing-room. It was bright 
with Oriental hangings, with trays and dishes of gold and silver, brass 
trays and goblets, chibouqes with great amber mouthpieces, and all 
kinds of Eastern treasures mingled with family souvenirs. There 
was no carpet, but a Bedouin rug occupied the middle of the floor, 
and vied in brillianey of color with Persian enamels and bits of good 
old china. There were no sofas, but plenty of divans covered with 
Damascus stuffs. In fact it was a purely Oriental room, save for a 
piano and a case full of European books, which presented a striking 
but not unpleasant contrast to their surroundings. On the walls 
were countless medals, diplomas of honor, ete., of all which Captain 
Bur ton probably prized most the “ brevet de Pp nine ™ earned in France 
for swordsmanship. 

Nor was the master of the house an incongruous figure in such a 
place lle appeared, indeed, a typical Arab chieftain. His deli 





cately small hands and feet and airy grace of movement half concealed 
the tall stature and giant muscularity of his British frame. His 
bronzed complexion, black mustache, stern expression and gypsy-like 
eyes completed the illusion, and when he spoke it might be in purest 
Arabian or in the English of Macaulay. One was as easy to him as 
the other. In his study were a thousand or more volumes; in every 
European language —in Arabic, in Persian, in Hindoo, and various 
other tongues. But the four books which were his inseparable trav- 
elling companions, which lay on a table at his bedside, and with 
which he was most familiar and to which he was most devoted, were 
the Bible, a Roman Catholic breviary, Shakespeare and Euclid. The 
table by the bedside and, indeed the dozen or more other tables scat- 
tered through the rooms, were odd enough, among all the Oriental 
splendor. ‘hey were all made of white pine, in the simplest manner, 
and perhaps cost fifty cents apiece. At these Captain Burton and 
his wife read, wrote and entertained their friends. The beauty of 
them was, Lady Burton explained, that they cost little, so that they 
could have as many of them as they liked; and then to upset an ink- 
stand on one of them did no especial harm. 

Captain Burton lived at Trieste as British Consul for many years ; 
a strange experience for one whose life had been so restless. For 
he was really the most versatile traveller of the age. Where did he 
go? Almost everywhere, from the Equator to the Arctic Circle, 
in peace and in war. He discovered Lake Tanganyika and scaled 
the mountains of Iceland. He explored Somaliland and _ visited 
Salt Lake City. He surveyed the heart of Brazil and was the guest 
of the King of Dahomey. He fought in the Crimea and discovered 
the Land of Midian. It is a wonder that he did not go to the North 
Pole. And he was singularly successful in his expedition’. For in- 
stance, notice that memorable journey to the Land of Midian. The 
expedition left Suez on December 10, 1877, and returned there on 
April 20, 1878. During four months of hard travelling and voyag- 
ing upward of 2,500 miles they lost only one soldier, who died of 
fever. They brought home some twenty-five tons of geological speci- 
mens to illustrate the general geological formation of the land; six 
cases of Colorado and Negro ore; five cases of ethnological and an- 
thropological collections — such as Midianite coins, inscriptions in 
Nabathean and Cufic, remains of worked stones, fragments of smelted 
metals, glass and pottery; upward of 200 sketches in oil and water- 
colors; photographs of the chief ruins, including catacombs and of a 
Classical temple, apparently of Greek art; and, finally, maps and 
plans of the whole country, including thirty-two ruined cities, some 
of whose names can be restored by consulting Strabo and Ptolemy, 
besides sketches of many ateliers where perambulating bands like 
the gypsies of ancient and modern times seem to have carried on 
simple mining operations. 

gut it would take too much space to tell here of all his journeys 
and adventures. He has told the story of them himself in his books, 
which all the world has read. Sir Richard’s own life — he was Sir 
Richard, though we always think of him as Captain Burton — his 
own life, in its later years of retirement at Trieste, is less familiar to 
the world, yet full of interest. It was delightful to see the good com- 
radeship that existed between the husband and wife. “She and I,” 
he once said, “ are like an elder and younger brother living en gargon. 
We divide the work. I take all the hard and scientific part, and 
make her do all the rest. When we have worked all day, and said 
all we have to say to each other, we want relaxation. ‘To that end 
we have formed a little ‘ mess,’ with fifteen friends at the table d’hote 
of the Hotel de la Villa, where we get a good dinner and a pint of 
the country wine, made on the hillside, for a florin and a half. By 
this plan we escape the bore of housekeeping, and are relieved from 
the curse of domesticity, which we both hate. At dinner we hear 
the news, if any, take our coffve, cigarettes and kirsch outside the 
hotel, then go homewards to read ourselves to sleep; and to-morrow 
da capo.” ‘They would fence for an hour each day together, with 
broadswords, rapiers, or scimeters, she wielding the weapon with 
almost as much dexterity as he. They would swim together in the 
sea. ‘They would tramp about the city and its environs together, 
like two schoolboys on a holiday. Great as was the contrast of this 
existence to his former wild adventurousness, Captain Burton did 
not repine. On the contrary, he was happy and contented in his 
lusty old age; and his age was lusty and vigorous, in body and mind, 
to the very last.— Corre spondence of the N. a T) ihune. 


Ecyrtian Onsects 1s Woop. — A special feature of all collections 
of Egyptian antiquities is the excellent preservation of the objects in 
wood. Not only are the tools and implements in almost the same state 
as when last used by the artisans or husbandmen, but delicate little 
articles for the toilet or for some ornamental purpose retain their 
carving in all its pristine freshness. ‘Thus we have handed down an ad- 
mirable example of the archaic type of the Hathor head in a mirror 
handle of the twelfth dynasty, which when compared with those of a 
later period will serve as a useful illustration to the student of th 
history of Egyptian art. Representations of animals carved in wood 
of the same period show the careful study of nature of the early 
Egyptian artists, while the truthful rendering of form testifies that 
their system of technical education was sound and thorough. What 
would have been one of the most interesting specimens of wood carving 
is unfortunately in a damaged condition; this is a palm-leaf capital 
from one of the private houses. In its original state it was probably 
painted ; in its present state, however, it is valuable as a proof of the 
intiquity of this form of capital — The Athenceum 
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THE TOMB OF SULTAN MAHMOOD, BEEJAPORE. 





\ view shown in the sketch is an unfortunate one, as the point 
of sight is opposite the corner, and the two sides of the buildin 
appeal symmetrical about a central axis. But the sketch was 
taken in a hot July sun and the only shelter available was a small 
ruin, from whence the view is exactly as shown. ‘This tomb was 
built by Mahmood Adil Shah, who reigned at Beejapore from 1627 
to 1656. Fergusson has written a very complete and well-known 
description of the building, and its method of construction. It is 
only necessary, therefore, to add a few facts which are not given 
in Fergusson’s history. ‘The foundations are laid on solid rock, 
which here crops up to the surface of the ground. By his judicious 
selection of a site, the architect has avoided all chance of settlement 
in the structure. The sub-base or plinth is about six feet high, and 
is built of slate-colored stone. The walls of the main building are of 
roughly dressed stone laid in lime mortar plastered over both inside 
andout. The ornaments being cut out of the plaster-work. ‘The unfin 
ished northern apse (which does not appear in the sketch taken from 
the southwest) is alone built of carefully dressed stone left visible 
both inside and out. “ At the height of eighty-three feet, 
gusson, “a cornice projects twelve feet from the wall, or nearly twics 
as much asthe boldest European architect ever attempted.” The con 
nice was certainly conceived on a grand scale, and had it been carefully 
and scientifically constructed, there is no reason why it should not 
have lasted for centuries. But the work bears evident traces o 





Sayvs BF is 


hurry ; as I suppose the architect was anxious to push on with all 
speed, so as to get the building finished during the lifetime of the 
monarch for whom it was intended. The jointing is painfully coars 
and careless. ‘The natural result 

that (with the exception of a few 
places here and there where it sti 
remains intact), the cornice has 
fallen in and_ perished. I have 
shown it in the sketch as if still 
existing, as the building loses greatly 





in agolden haze, and the graceful curves of the shadows then re- 
veal the true form 'of the vast dome. —J. Wilcocks, in Indian Engi- 


neering. 


THE CORINTIL CANAL. 






bridging of the Hellespont is an event still of 
@ the uncertain future. The French company 
@ stands ready to begin the work at once, havine 
the plans ready and the money in hand. ut 
will the Sublime Porte grant a charter? There 
is the rub. ‘The probability is that permission 
to build will not be granted, and that not until Mr. Gladstone's 
famous “ bag and baggage ” policy is an accomplished fact will this 
huge, sinck , iron span connect the shores once linked by Xerx« s’s 
bridge of boats. In on ler to secure a concession for the most 
trumpery piece of modern engineering from the Sultan, companies 
have pressed into the service of their ambition all the wiles and 
manceuvres of diploma y; all the devices of cor! iption, all the 
resources of eloquence, ¢ xpostulation and sanguine prophecy, and 
have often employed even these methods in vain. That pe rmission 
will be given for a work that might be of great political and military 
importance to the foes of Islam is scarce ly to be « x pected. 

But another work of modern enterprise in an equally histori: 
place is being rapidly push d to compl tion. That is the Corinth 
Canal, which will sever the Peloponesus from the mainland of 
Greece, and will permit the largest ships to pass directly from the 
Gulf of Athens to the Gulf of Corinth, and let the commer e of the 
Jigean, the Euxine and the Danube reach Western Europe withou 
the trying voyage about Cape Matapan. Now, all the vessels trad 


ing between the Mediterranean ports of France, Spain, Italy and 


Austria and the ports of Greece, Turkey, Asia ear the Black Sea 
und the Lower Danube are obliged to round Cape Matapan, th 
coing out of their course, first two degrees south, and then two 
degrees north again. By making the canal through the Isthmus of 
Corinth, the route for goods from Adriatic ports will be reduced | 
185 nautical miles, and from the Mediterranean by ninety-five miles. 
The canal intersects the Isthmus of C nth in i straight line at it 


narrowest part, its tota leneth being ibout fou mil s, and it follows 
exactly the line of Nero’s project, joining the Gulf of Corinth with 








in effect for want of the deep 





i's shadow thrown by the cornice. I 
| °o ° : } ‘ } 
} $ do not know how the vast centra 
\ dome was constructed, as it rer ns 
No intact, being coated ve with 


plaster on both surfaces. But the 
can be no doubt as to the « 


struction of the unfinished dome over the northern apse, which r¢ 
mains to this day as left by the builders. ‘This dome was being 
built without centering, there was merely a rough scaffolding i: 

for workmen to sit on and place the stones. ‘The put-log holes a 
there and two of the scaffolding timbers are still in position. 


interior shell is of dressed stonework laid in alternate head 
stretches in the same course, notched into each other as shown. 

The interior face and the notched joints are carefully cut, the rest 
of the stone being left rough as it came from the quarry. ‘The outer 
surface of the dome would have been completed by a} 
crete, plastered over. The hand of time has treated the tomb m 
unkindly. The rain of two centuries has turned the dome to a dirty 
black color. And the delicate shadows which so charm th ey 
the marble dome of the Taj at Agra, or of Humays 


+ 


Delhi, are here lost in great measure owing to the dark stain 


which disfigure the dome. The tomb to be really appreciat 
should be seen at the end of Si ptember during the close of the rainy 
season. 

seejapore is then famous for its glorious sunset I have see 


tomb so transfigured in the golden glow of the setti n. ‘ 
perfectly charming. The stains which disfigure the ( 


he w was | 1 some eight years ago, and, of course, by s 
French company. It was to have been finished in 1887, but various 
troubles delayed it, and now 1895 is named as the earliest date on 
which it in be ned f trai According to the original esti 
mate, the total excavation was to be 12,865,000 bic rds, includ 
! i i O00 c rds f sliy ventual enlarvcements. 
Che nature of the strata had, however, not been ficic invest 
rated, tl r mm being ni When tl ittl s had reache | 
some’ depth large n r of faults we ‘ ntered, and a 

erable disturbance iyers Ley of tl tertiar 

strata was revealed. The max n depth « ¢ to tl m 

f the cana s 2843 fee 1 the mean depth i leneth of two and 

ne-half mil s 190 feet. With this mea epth. the amount of 
u ul excavation will pro! ] ot ¢ 1 or ind a half times the 
juantity iginally estimate I ha } 1 necessa { 
protect tl ! f tl vith ma \ ! vdra ( I 
| I 
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little liable to damage. A new town, Isthmia, has been founded at | Compared with the necessarily vague promises stated in our 


the eastern end of the canal, and another, Posidonia, at the western. 
— Athens Correspondence, of the New York Tribune. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 

‘ YEAR ago we broached the question of the possible publi- 

cation of an International Edition of this journal and asked our 

subscribers to take immediate and final action on the suggestion, 
as, the size of the edition being once fixed, it would not be possible 
to change it, since upon it would be based the contracts made for the 
necessary supplies. ‘This cons deration makes it necessary to revert 
to the matter at this time, as it now becomes of importance to know 
how far new accessions to our subscription-list will make it necessary 
to revise and enlarge these contracts for supplies. We accordingly 
lay the following facts before our readers for their consideration and 


invite them to give us early notification of their decision. 


The first year’s [1576] issue of the American Architect contained 
124 pages of text and the equivalent of 208 single-page illustrations — 
not including extras. 

The current year’s issue of the Regular edition of the American 
irchitect, will, probably, contain 816 pages of text and the equiva- 
lent of 312 single-page illustrations not including extras. 

That is, in fifteen years, the text-matter has been increased 100 
per cent, and the illustrations 50 per cent, yet the subscription price 
kas remained the same! We did not at the outset make any 
promises as to growth and we make none now as to the possible 
vrowth of the 

INTERNATIONAL EDITION. 

We simply ask that these facts of actual increase of matter and 
relative reduction of cost may be borne in mind by those who may 
elect to support our endeavor to improve and develop this edition. 
Ilow far we may be able to do this cannot now be foreseen, we only 
ask our subscribers to believe that in the employment of the funds 
which come to us in the form of subscription payments, we are likely 
to be as faithful trustees in the case of this as in the case of the 
original edition. 

The year is not yet closed, but the contents of this year’s issue of 
th INTERNATIONAL EDITION will probably consist of 816 
pages of text and four complete indices, and the equivalent of 941 
single-page illustrations — not including extras. 

In the production of 728 of these pages of illustration different 
forms of photo-lithographic process printing have been employed. 
The remaining 213 plates have been produced by various more 
expensive and perfect methods of printing, such as heliotype, 
helio-chrome, and by photogravure, etching, and engraving upon 
copper plates, and to this list we hope to add collotype printing 
before long. 

The subscription-price of the INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


being rather more than four times the subscription: price of the original 


circular a year ago, we find that our performance has been this : 


The increase of text under heading (E) in our second circular has 
been made good by an addition of 334 per cent tothe reading matter, 
and it does not detract from the fulfilment that the necessity of 
simplifying editorial and administrative work compelled us at our own 
cost to add asimilar enlargement to the other editions. The promises 
under heads (B) and (C) have also been fulfilled. 

Under head (A) we promised an increase of 200 photo-lithographi: 
pages and 150 gelatine plates [at that time we did not intend to 
publish etchings and ‘engravings ] while we find that actually th 
year’s issue will contain an increase of 302 pages of photo-lithographi: 
work and 108 gelatine plates to which must be added 50 pages of 
etchings and copper-plate engravings, which are certainly more costly, 
to say the least. 

In one respeot only have we not kept, no, more than kept, our 
promises. 

Under heading (D) we offered to publish a certain number of 
competitive designs, but with a distinct proviso which pointed out 
that the promise could not be kept unless the subscribers would lend 
their aid. 

Practically, this promise has not been kept for the simple reason 


that our subscribers would not lend the assistance upon which fulfil 


ment was conditioned. 


edition, it would be fair to assert that it should contain either four | 


times the gross amount or four times the real value of the original 
edition. 

As to the amount by which the text falls short of being four times 
the original amount, we believe that the cuts in the text pages 
which number from 700 to 1,500 per year — which had no counter- 
part in the original form, fully balance this shortage in the eyes of 
most architects. Moreover, the increase in the subscription-price 
was predicated originally only on the addition of illustrations. 

Four times the original number of illustrations would call for the 
equivalent of 832 single pages, a total which is almost balanced by 
the 728 photo-lith graphic pages already mentioned ; but offsetting 
the 832 with an equal number, and we still have a balance of 109 
pages in excess if of equal value only. In reality this balance is 
represented by plates produced by the best and most expensive 
methods of reproduction known to the modern printing world, the 
cost of which to the publisher in comparison with the photo-lithographic 
plates varies between 6 and 10 to 1 [disregarding entirely the far 
greater cost of the photogravures issued] according to the process 
used. Reduced to acommon measure through the medium of average 
] 


cost and thes« 


9 plates may be said to represent 872 photo-litho 
raphi plate which makes, we think, a very fair balance of va 


rendered 





| 
| 


It appears then, that while we promised a total of upwards of 734 
pages of illustrations, with a contingent of 96 for competitive 
designs, that is 830 in all, the year’s illustrations will consist of 941 
pages — not including the few competitive designs and other extras 
we have printed. It seems, then, that in the matter of mer 
quantity we have done far better than we promised, while by 
employing printing-processes we did not then think of using, we hav: 
added greatly to the value and variety of the result. 

That there have been defects in quality we freely admit, and 
naturally, our attention will be turned first to curing these. 

The point we lay stress on is that it is only reasonable to assume 
that the year now closing is for the INTERNATIONAL EDITION, 
what the year 1876 was for the journal in its original form, a starting- 
point, that is, from which to develop. As to what is to be its future 
development we do not intend to make any definite promises. Ws 
do not promise that the same processes of reproduction will be 
employed, we do not promise that the same distribution of product 
between the several processes will be preserved, and we do not 
promise that the same gross amount of material will be published 
hereafter. We simply do promise that up to the limits of our own 
comprehension, this edition shall not retrograde in merit any more 
than has the journal from its first up to and including its seven 
hundred and seventy-seventh issue. 

Take down and examine the first and the twenty-ninth volumes 
and compare them, side by side, and then apply the same measur: 
of difference to the present INTERNATIONAL EDITION as 
indicating its possible development, and consider whether it is not 
worth your while to share in and aid to bring about such a result 
by making known your intention to subscribe for this edition for the 
years to come. 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequat« descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. ] 








HOUSES OF MRS. MACOMBER AND MRS. ANTHONY, BEACON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


THESE two houses adjoin the two which were published in ou 
issue for October 13. 


CAPITALS FROM THE CLOISTER AT MOISSAC, FRANCE. 


HE famous abbey of Moissac, round which are grouped the 
“i earliest houses of the town, was founded by St. Amand, a par 

ticular friend of King Dagobert. It was devastated by the 
Saracens and did not recover its ancient splendor until the time 
when Louis, son of Charlemagne, became king of Aquitaine. In 
1053 it was allied with the brotherhood of Cluny. After having 
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undergone numerous vicissitudes which by turns augmented or 
diminished its prosperity, the ancient abbey was secularized by Pope 
Paul V in 1618 and a chapter of canons replaced the monks of 
Cluny. This chapter was abolished at the time of the French 
Revolution. The church of Moissac, dedicated to St. Peter, was 
constructed towards the middle of the X Vth century, on the site of 
a church built in 1063 by the Abbot Durand de Bredon and 
destroyed at some unknown date. The nave offers nothing of 
interest, but there also remains of the ancient basilica, beside a 
heavy sqnare fortified tower, a beautiful and richly sculptured portal. 
This door, which is of the XIIIth century, is a veritable museum of 
Romanesque sculpture. The cloister, which one enters through a 
door opening to the right of the choir, is one of the most remarkable 
monuments of the kind which remain in France. It was_ built 
between the years 1100 and 1108. The arcades are narrow, with 
pointed arches which are supported by beautiful small columns, 
alternately single and double, whose large sculptured capitals repre- 
sent Biblical episodes or stories, each of which is explained by an 
inscription engraved on the abacus. At the pillars at the angles are 
placed statues of the twelve apostles and of the Abbot Durand who 
dedicated the church in 1063. Beyond the cloister extend some 
buildings, remains of the ancient dependencies of the abbey, and 
near by is seen some débris of the fortifications erected in the 13th 
century. Moissae, which is situated on the right bank of the Tarn, 
lies on the railway from Bordeaux to Cette, seventeen miles from 
Montauban, and is now a busy town with an « xtensive flour trade. 
It was taken in 1188 by Richard Coeur de Leon, and in 1212 by 
Simon de Montfort. It owes its origin to the abbey which has made 
it celebrated. ; 


NOUSES AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN. MESSRS. LONGSTAFF & HURD, 
ARCHITECTS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Tuts block, lately built, is in the form of a crescent. The 
materials are Longmeadow brownstone, red brick with terra 
cotta ornaments; domes of copper. ‘The owners ar Mr. Edwin G. 
Sanford and Mrs. Nellie F. Shepard, both of Bridgeport. 


HOUSE OF W. N. OOTHOUT, ESQ., FRESNO, CAL, MR. A. PAGE 
BROWN, ARCHITECT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CALVARY CHURCH AND CHAPEL, WEST 116th ST., NEW YORK, 


N. Y. MR. R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


A WINDOW OF THE HOTEL RAISIN, TOULOUSE, FRANCE. 
Copper-plate Etching. 
‘Tus window forms the angle feature in a group of six windows, 
each one of which differs from the others. 
NEW BARRACKS, DRESDEN, GERMANY 
{[Gelatine Print.) 


We have only the assertion of our droshky driver to offer in 


support of the fact that this large and costly building is merely the 


home of the conscripted cohorts of the Emperor William’s army. 
Yet there is abundant corroborative evidence to be found in build 
ings of similar architectural importance devoted to the same us¢ 
which can be found in other European cities; so we believe that ne 
one will challenge our ascription so far as the character of the 
building is concerned, though some one may be able f ive itan 
definite name and the name of its designer. 


A DOOR AT MONREALE, SICILY 


{Gelatine Print. 


HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON, ENG.: DRAWING ROOM MR. I MAY, 


ARCHITECT. 


ST. MARK’S PARISH HALL, SURBITON, EN MI GODFREY 
PINKERTON, ARCHITECT. 
HOUSE AT NUTFIELD, SURREY, ENG. MESSRS. J. W. & I 


BEAUMONT, ARCHITECTS, LONDON, ENG 


Tris house, together with large stabling, entrance lo ‘ 
has been ere ted for Mr. Jame s Hudson, I situated 
sround, commanding extensive views over the try Phe 
tions are faced with Bracknell red bricks and Corsel 
dressings, a i the roofs are covert 1 witl Brose 


CADER IDRIS FROM A DRAWING BY 
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ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK.—GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDAL COMPETITION. 1890-1891. 


OLLOWING are the conditions of the Fourth Annual Competi 
tion for the gold and silver medals of the Architectural League, 
in connection with the Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Archi- 

tectural League of New York. 

lst. The competitors must be residents of the United States, and 

under the age of twenty-five; and 

2d. The drawings shall be made in conformity with the followine 

programme, and, in all parts and portions, entirely by the hand of 
the competitor. - F 

lhe drawings will be judged by the jury appointed for that 

purpose. 

Ihe successful drawings, and such others as may be thought 

worthy, will be hung at the exhibition, the first and second prize 


| drawings being so indicated, and these latter shall thereupon become 


the property of the League. 


PROGRAMME, 


An heroic statue of Zeus, standing nine feet high, has been secured 
by an American citizen, from one of the excavations now going on 
among the ruins of Greece, and presented to one of our large cities. 

‘he municipal government, fully appreciating the value of the gift 
propose erecting a loggia for its reception and protection. sini 

Phis pavilion is to be located upon a plot of ground formed by the 

onjunction of two avenues with a boulevard, the form and size of whic! 
is shown on the accompanying 
plot 
\ ] The structure should be of 
Ee marble and must be Classie in 
treatment. 

Each contributor is required to 
exhibit two sheets of drawings: 
one to contain the front elevation, 
drawn to a scale of one-quarter 
of an inch to the foot and ren 
dered at will and the other to 
contain the ground-plan, section, 
and such other drawings as may 
be necessary to explain the design 
and construction, and drawn to 
the most convenient scale for the 
purpose and rendered at will 
; A small perspective sketch 
rendered fully at will and taken from a point marked 1’* on the 
plot — six feet high, can be shown upon either of the two sheets 





Each sheet to be cut to the uniform size of 24" x 32” and to be whits 
u | T Br stol board, or Whatman paper mounted on stretcher. No 
olored borders, frames or glazing will be allowed 
Each sheet must be distinguished by a motto or cipher A sealed 
envelope, bearing the sa motto or cipher, must contain the nam 
full address, place and date of birth of the author, and must be mailed 
; ‘ ] ] ’ i + ») . 
to the Medal Committee, No. 47 West 42d Street, New York n oF 
before December 10th, L800 
Drawings are to be delivered varriage paid, at the same tir | 
place They will be returned at the close of the exhibition at 
‘Tp “I T f 
] it 
Bruce Prict / 
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All rules customary at exhibitions, 
will be considered to apply equally to this exhibition. 
T. Hapcoon, Secretary. 


and not above mentioned, 


ind photographs must be framed or mounted. _ 
by title with name of exhibitor, and it 1s 
name of the draughtsman may appear ; 








[ The editors cannot pay atl ntion to demands of corre spondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do the uy hold the mseives ve sponsible for opinions expre SS8¢é d by 


their corre sponde nts. | 


SYRACUSE, October 29, 1890. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
Inclosed find sketch (figured) of a truss which has 


been put into a b iildin Please look it over and advise 





, and we only ask your opinion 
our own in the ma 
An early reply will « BuELL & TABER, - 

[HE truss is weak 
the weakest point, we ca 
sions and joints, and how, if at all, 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


; Just how weak it is, or what 
say without knowing more about the dimen- 
the cross-ties are fastened to the king- 


To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


The truss represented by the sketch is in a small 
wooden church, two such trusses 
of white pine supporting a shin- 
vled, hipped roof and lath and 
plaster ceiling over a room 32 
by 40’, the span being 32’. 

state, through 


consider the objections or de- 
fects to be in this truss. 


the truss brings a 

severe bending strain on the rafter, 
n of the strap, and on the lower chord, at the foot of 
g strain on the rafter is partly, but insufficiently, 


resisted by the one-inch rod across the angle Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 




















Proposep Expansion OF THE Louvre CoLLections.—A giganti: 
scheme, having for its ultimate object the appropriation of the whol 
of the Louvre and Tuileries to artistic and antiquarian services, is 
mooted in Paris. This plan advocates the removal of the Ministry ot 
Finances from the Louvre (Rue de Rivoli) to the Hotel des Invalides 
which is now only half occupied, and the occupation of the Pavillons d 
Marsan and de Flore by the staff of the museums. At the present rate o/ 
increasing fervor with which the ruins of the ancient world are being rar 
sacked (though the result is often the exhumation from the sites of pro 
vincial cities of matters of doubtful value), not ten Louvres woul 
suffice to hold the booty of the antiquaries. ‘The fact is that in too 
many cases we are collecting rubbish. Is not one secret of the erro: 
that book-scholarship obtains where art-scholarship ought to rule 
— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


RECONSECRATION OF St. Paut’s— The Bishop of London on Octobe: 
13 performed a special reconsecration service in St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
purge the edifice from the defilement caused by the suicide whic! 
occurred in the building September 28. According to old traditions of 
the Church the shedding of human blood in a place dedicated to God 
deprives the building of its sacred character, which can only be restored 
by a new consecration. A service similar to the one just performe: 
is unprecedented in the history of the cathedral.— N. Y. Times. 

















A COMMERCIAL or business sentiment or conviction is springing up and 
manifesting itself in many ways that the business interests of the country 
must exercise a stronger and more direct control over the political policy of 
the Government. This tendency has been pointed out heretofore. There 
is a determination showing itself that politicians shall be limited in their 
power to do harm. There is a growing demand for settled policies, for 
fixed principles, for something definite, so that those who have the contro! 
in a greater or less degree of the business interests of the country will fee! 
safe in whatever plans or enterprises they engage in or lay down. Business 
men are seriously asking themselves the meaning of these recurring 
stringencies, the occasion of these little temporary depressions. This time 
the cause comes from London, we are sagely informed, and is the result of 
extraordinary outlays of money in colonial and other foreign undertakings 
of British capitalists. - While this is not the cause, it will do very well as a 
starting-point for the investigators. The same distribution of home capital 
is going on in more than a score of States, but this fact alone does not 
explain our liability to financial stringency. The world has simply out- 
grown its old clothes, and the new conditions created by railroad construc- 
tion and ship-building demand radical changes in many other channels and 
fields of activity. Those who are supposed to direct or lead public opinion 
in these directions are sadly in need of the light they should shed on others, 
and, as a result, the business world is simply standing still and bebolding 
the rising up of problems, questions, emergencies, requirements, opportuni- 
ties and necessities, concerning which they know but little. The instincts 
of the people in the meantime are leading them blindly in the right direc- 
tion. As heretofore stated, a new class of public men is needed, who wil! 
measure duty and responsibility by different standards. These men will 
come. While one set of politicians may laugh and another cry, the great 
body of the people look and see farther, and have in their mind’s eye 
certain radical reforms or new conditions which they wish somehow 
or other to bring about. The temptations to the rapid development and 
accumulation of wealth have developed a set of energies and capacities 
which have been latent in all except a fractional part of the industrial 
population. Where twenty or forty years ago there was an opportunity 
for one, there is now an opportunity for five or ten to achieve more than 
ordinary success. This is the motive ed behind all the extraordinary 
activity visible. Necessities are crowding upon the people, and new men 
will ere long rise to supply them or to develop the agencies through which 
they will be placed within the reach of the people. The manufacturing 
interests are employed to the extent of their facilities. If there was 
an upward tendency imparted to prices by the action of Congress in certain 
economic legislation, it has been reversed by the recent elections, and the 
tendency is now rather in the other direction. Production will now and 
for months to come be more carefully guarded than ever. Merchants 
and manufacturers have had notice served on them that prudence wil! be 
the better part of commercial valor. Competition will probably develop it- 
self to the advantage of buyers. Reactionary legislation will be threatened 
from this out, but never executed. The people at large are thoroughly in 
earnest for good government, even prices and healthy markets at home 
through the diversification of industries, and they will not allow their tem- 
porary occupation of punishing their would-be masters to interfere with 
this grand purpose. The winter will be an exceptionally active one in 
nearly every branch of trade. Textile manufacturers see the promise of 
better days. Makers of textile machinery are crowded with work; in fact, 
the demand for machinery and motive power extends into every sphere of 
mechanical activity. This year’s volume of business has been figured ont 
to be nine per cent in excess of last year’s business to this date. Railroads 
are quite generally overrun with traflic, cars are scarce, and car-builders 
are busy. New works are projected, and will be built this winter, for the 
manufacture of heavy and light machinery, and especially for the manu- 
facture of all manner of electrical equipments. Ship and boat builders 
during the past two weeks have been requested to furnish figures for 
large amounts of tonnage. The great requirements for the near future will 
be the increase in the supply of transportation facilities and in the increase 
in the supply of machinery. The cheapening of steel will materially con- 
tribute to this end, and the obtaining of greatly increased efficiency in fuel 
and in motive power will also be an important factor. While the good of 
the masses is the last thing thought of in all this present activity and spas- 
modic activity, the benefits of the best service of the brains of the world 
will be realized by the people, and, as these benefits come, they wil! fly 
from their old haunts into new lands, to find better development under 
new conditions, 


PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, 
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